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DAVID WARFIELD THE APOSTLE 
OF REALISM 



EVERY time David Warfield attempted 
to move forward into and in the artis- 
tic world, his cautious friends and oth- 
ers would hold him back; each time did he 
disregard their advice, friendly though it 
v. ere, and guided by his real guide and true 
triend, David Belasco, and his own judgment 
and confidence, he placed his foot firmly, 
determinedly, upon the higher rung, of the 
ladder, and — ascended. And on each eleva- 
tion he stood securely. Now he is on the 
heights, alone and conspicuous. But he is 
not dizzy and there is no fear of falling, 
because he builded securely as he climbed, 
leaving no slender slabs of luck or indiffer- 
ence, and no wabbly foundation made of the 
shifting sands of sensationalism, morbidity 
and literary fads. True art David Warfield 
stands upon. His genius — the infusion of 
art, intelligence and personality — sheds upon 
the American stage a lustre that reminds us 
again of the golden days of Edwin Booth. 
David Warfield will not become dizzy and 
fall because his intelligence forms the coun- 
ter-poise of his artistic genius. Nor has he 
reached the top. While now he seems to 
stand alone, far above his contemporaries, 
there are greater heights, and to the highest 
is David Warfield looking and climbing. 

Mr. Warfield is not contented. It is more 
than the discontent of human nature; for the 
actor has health, wealth, a home of beauty 
and refinement, and more than a balancing 
sense of humor. He takes himself seriously, 
of course, when he acts; and he has known 
and appreciates, the edges, if not the depths 
of tragedy. But when David Warfield leaves 
the theater he lives and acts no longer. Many 
actors are not so forgetful of the footlights 
when the curtain is down and the theater is 
far away. 

David Warfield's discontent is the discon- 
tent of the artist. He is not satisfied with 



his present success, great as it has been. 
Neither is his manager, David belasco. If 
they were, Belasco would not have produced 
a new play, "A Grand Army Man," for War- 
field last season. For 'The Music Master" 
had not suffered and will not suffer for many 
seasons to come, any decrease in popularity 
and prosperity. And he could make another 
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great fortune with "A Grand Army Man," 
'The Music Master," and perhaps a revival 
of "The Auctioneer." Yet next season Be- 
lasco will present his successful star in a 
new play, and later he will try Shylock. 

Artistically, Warfield made no mistake 
when he accepted the role of Wes. Bigelow 
in "A Grand Army Man," which was seen 
recently at the Garrick. It is widely different 
than either von Barwig, or Simon Levi (the 
auctioneer) and it put War field's art and 
versatility to the test. So far the actor has 



uot been found wanting, for he has triumphed 
in the part. Whatever opinions and taste may 
be regarding the play, there seems to be no 
doubt as to Warfield's personal success. From 
what can be gathered from public opinion, 
some theater-goers will not accept "A Grand 
Army Man" as the successor to "The Music 
Master," while others like it better than the 
Klein play. As far as critical judgment is 
concerned, "A Grand Army Man" has been 
pronounced by the majority of dramatic re- 
viewers a play far superior in dramatic quali- 
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ties, and especially in technique, to "The Mu- 
sic Master." At any rate, the newer piece 
is pitched in an entirely different key than 
the older. "A Grand Army Man" is on the 
borderland of tragedy, and for a moment, at 
least, Warfield shows you its darkest depth. 
There is pathos, and plenty, in "The Music 



Master," but it is the minor key. Warfield 
likes Wes. Bigelow, although the part is try- 
ing on his strength and nerves. The char- 
acter is much more vigorous, less poetic, and 
truer than von Barwig, the gentle cultivated 
old musician, who almost personified the love 
of St. Paul. 



